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fortunate mistakes were more likely to be avoided if we ensured
that our own were kept out of the way, so that surface craft and
aeroplanes could operate freely against any submarine they
sought. \ must admit, however, that two years later we did use
our submarines for hunting U-boats.

The Royal Flying Corps Headquarters were also at St, Omer
with Trenchard in command. I kept in touch with him and his
staff, one of whom was that very refreshing person Maurice
Baring, personal assistant cum secretary to "Boom/* the name by
which the R.F.C. Chief was known throughout the service. With
the R.F.C. we interchanged ideas and occasionally equipment
and aircraft for some particular task. During 1915 the R.F.C.
was mostly equipped with B.E.sc aircraft, a reliable and stable
little two-seater but with a very limited performance. We of the
R.N.A.S. did not envy those R.F.C. pilots and observers who
called at our Dunkirk aerodrome nearly every afternoon at the
same time on the way round their evening enemy rail reconnais-
sance. The Germans had by this time produced some new types
which were more than a match for the slow old B.E.s and a good
many interceptions took place.

There seemed to be little or no collaboration between the
Admiralty and War Office in regard to the supply of aircraft and
equipment. Each department placed its own orders or bought the
aircraft "off the peg" in Paris. At one time we were supplied
with some forty or fifty French Nieuport two-seaters of quite good
performance and had at least half of them sitting in reserve at a
time when the R.F.C. were hard pressed and running short.

Towards the end of 1915 it became evident that the German
was rapidly gaining a position of air superiority in aircraft both
in quality and quantity. I said so rather too strongly to the
Air Department of the Admiralty.

In January 1916 I was warned for a period of sea service
as Lieut.-Commander and said good-bye to the R.N.A.S. at
Dunkirk. No. i Squadron had a good record and I was proud of
it. Within fifteen months it had been raised, organized, trained and
had operated so effectively that it had to its credit: two Zeppelins
completely destroyed, one in the air and one in its shed, a third
badly damaged, so that it had to be dismantled; submarine
activities at Bruges, Zeebrugge, Ostend and Antwerp had been
seriously interfered with and two or three U-boats had been
badly damaged at sea, in harbour, or on the slips; wireless signal
communication had been developed to a stage which enabled
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